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OBSERVATIONS, be. 


HEN firſt the commercial treaty 
.FY became a topic of general diſcuſ- 
fion, I confeſs I deſpaired of ever attaining 
the information deemed requiſite to a right 
judgment of its merits.— Told that the 
opinions of merchants and manufacturers 
were to furniſh! that information, I found 
myſelf involved in all thoſe: difficulties, 
perplexities, and donbts, which the contra - 
riety of opinions excited by oppoſite inten- 
eſts, but maintained by authorities equally 

reſpectable, and equally confident, muſt 
neceſſarily excate, Thus circumſtanced, I 
determined to. ſearch for the true grounds 
of deciſion. upon a meaſure apparently ſo 
ns e com- 
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-* complicated in its nature, yet ſo important 


in its conſequences, before I ſuffered my 
judgment to be biaſſed by the looſe reports, 
idle conjectures, or intereſted opinions of 
others. | 


Imprefled with this determination, the 
ſubje& preſented itfelf to my mind in a 
threefold point of view. Its commercial, 
its agricultural, and its political tendency, 
ſeverally challenged the moſt deliberate and 
ſerious inveſtigation, But unacquainted 
with 'the minutiz of commerce, however 


_ converſant with the principles which ought 


to regulate it, and unwilling to ſubmit to 
the fatigue of enquiry, and the riſque of 
miſrepreſentation, which might eventually 
be unneceſſary; I directed my attention to 


the two latter confiderations before I ven- 


tured upon the former, As I may be chal- 
lenged to juſtify: this mode of ' proceeding, 
I ſhall beg leave to premiſe, what I truſt is 

2 | leaſt 


110 


leaſt likely to be controverted, that if | the 
treaty with France breaks in upon. any 
approved principle of national policy, that 
however great may be its commercial ad- 
vantages, it ought not to be adopted. 
That it has ſuch tendency is all that its 
opponents have to demonſtrate, whilſt thoſe 
who defend it, muſt, to entitle it to the 
public ſupport, ſhew that it is condutive 
to the intereſts of commerce, without pro- 
bable injury to our agriculture, and with- 
out violating any a principle - 
n 


Thus it appears, that they who oppoſe 
the treaty upon principles of policy, are re- 
lieved from the moſt intticate part of the 
enquiry into its merits; whilſt thoſe who 

defend it, are bound to make out the above 
complicated propoſition in the full extent 
of i its Harm branches. F 


B a When 


the hiſtory of former ages, or extend their, 


of illiberal ſuſpicion, give the milder term 


. 


When we are told that the objects of 
this treaty is to do away national preju-' 
dice, and to ſettle a mutual intercourſe 
between the two countries upon principles 
of the moſt extenſive liberality, and that 
theſe objects are to be attained through the 
medium of commerce; minds not accuſ- 
tomed to look beyond the affertion, or 
which ſuffer their judgments to be directed 
by their feelings, may be tempted to ap- 
prove the means for the ; ſake .of an end, 
ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, as that which 
propoſes to induce the bleſſings of peace and 
honourable ſecurity, But minds in the 
habits of reflexion may be carried beyond 
the profeſſed objet—they may trace hack 


views into futurity: what ſome. term na- 
tional prejudice, they, may pronounce to 
be generous reſentment; and to the charge 


of prudent patriot precaution.— They may 
declare 


(-5 ) 
declare themſelves unwilling ſuddenly and 


for light reaſons to abandon the policy of 


their anceſtors, or, in purſuit of. temporary 
commercial advantages, . to: hazard that na- 
tional ſuperiority. which has hitherto pro- 
tected their commerce and preſerved their 


They may call for evidence to deſtroy 
the concluſions which the ſad experience 
of the laſt ten years may have engraved 
on the tablets of their hearts,” - They 
may deſcribe France heading a confederacy, 
more formidable in its power, and more 
deciſive in its yiews, than ever yet threat« 
ened the intereſts of Britain. They may, 
with the eyils of that confederacy, ** ſtoried 
tin characters of public ſhame and privats 
** ruin,” demand ſomething more than bare 
profeſſion to aſſute them of the ſincerity | of 


a change ſo m to former experi- 


ence, 
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ence, ſo incompatible with former policy, 
—Patriotiſm muſt pauſe in deciding upon 
ſo queſtionable an appearance, and the 
warmeſt advocate for peace, require more 
than ordinary evidence to prove the mea- 
ſare conduciye to its attainment——Whilſ 
ſcepticiſm may deny, that the moſt aſpiring 
ambition can ſo ſuddenly give way to phi- 
lanthropic moderation ; diſcernment may 
detect the object to be the ſame however 
diſguiſed, and hoy wever varied the means * 
its a — — | n 
But not to continue obſervations which 
ſome readers may deem neither neceſſary to 
argument, nor ſuited to the ends of inveſti- 
gation, I ſhall venture to affirm that the 
commercial treaty with France is not only 
incompatible with the long-eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples of national policy, but alſo 'irrecon-' 
cileable with the true commercial and agri- 
cultural intereſts of Great- Britain. 


This 


(7) 
This is my propofition—If I can mains 
tain even the firſt part of it, that ĩt is incom- 
patible with the long-eſtabliſhed principles 
of national policy, I think myſelf intitled 


to claim from the advocates for the: treaty, 
what they have not yet thought proper to 
ſtate to the public, the grounds and evi- 
dence upon which they found their, and 
claim the publick, ſupport, _ 12 


The experience of all countries, in all 
ages, proves that the bleſſings of peace are 
moſt effectually ſecured by a conſtant readi- 
neſs for war: or; in other words, that the 
country beſt prepared to repel an injury, or 
| Yeſentan inſult, is leaſt likely to experience 
either—From which I deduce this principle 
of policy---That every-ſtate ought to aim 
at a ſuperiority of power, but moſt particu- 
larly at a ſuperiority over thoſe ſtates, from 
whoſe principles of government, policy, or 
ane they have moſt to apprehend in- 


jury, 


_ - 


ſtate when ſhe dared not openly to attack: 


(6 
jury, and whoſe ſituation affords the moſt 
favourable opportunity to perpetrate it; 
Perhaps there are no two countries in the 
world to which this principle is as applica» 
ble as it is to France and Great-Britain. 


I diſclaim the policy that feeds illiberal 


' prejudice, or keeps alive ill- founded ſuſpi- 


cions : I lament the neceſſity which revives 
the recollection of paſt injuries, but I appeal 
fo it in | my Juſtification. | 


Let the moſt partial advocate for the treaty 
re-trace the hiſtory of the two countries z 
let him, with the moſt partial diſpoſition to 
France, determine upon the juſtice of their 


wars with Great-Britain; let him reconcile 


with his notions of probity her conſtant in- 
fidious endeavours to excite civil wars in the 


it : let him juſtify her aim at the deſtruction 
of our religious, civil, and political Iiber- 
ties: 


(87: - 


ties: in a word, let him, from the hiſtory 


of centuries, extract one inſtance, from 
which he can conclude the views of France 
to have been at any time favourable to the 
intereſts of Britain. If he cannot, I affirm, 
what I truſt the coneurrent evidence of 
hiſtory will warrant, that from the earlieſt 
ages there has ſubſiſted on the part of France 
towards this country and its liberties, a diſ- 
poſition neither to be ſubdued by force, nor 
conciliated by kindneſs. | 


Our anceſtors have often bewailed it : we 


ourſelves have felt it, and its evils are 
« ſtill bleeding in our hearts; that the em- 
pire ſtill exiſts we owe to the defeated projects 
of her boundleſs ambition, by a tenacious 
adherence to the found maxims of our 
anceſtors, If ſuch be the adverſe diſpo- 
ſition of our neighbour, policy requires 
that we ſhould at all times have a force 
at leaſt equal to the defence of the em- 
tee C pire 


EY 


pire and the protection of its trade: let 


us endeavour to aſcertain the cauſes to 


which we are endebted for having hitherto 
commanded ſuch force, as the beſt criterion 
to determine, whether the propoſed treaty 


is likely to endanger it. I will venture to 


ſtate two—the extent of our own commerce, 


'—and the bounded commerce of France. 


By the extent of our own commerce, we 


have always had employed as many ſeamen 


as could with convenience be ſpared from 
our fields and manufactures. By the bound- 


ed commerce of France, ſhe never has had 
employed in her foreign trade, I might ſafely 


ſay, one tenth part of the hands which 
might have been ſpared from her fields * 
manufactures“. 

In 


* Mon. Melon, in his political eſſay on commerce, 
aſſerts, that even at preſent, if you divide France into 
20 parts, 16 are labourers or peaſants; two only arti- 
zans; one belonging to the law, church, and military; 
and one merchants, financers, and bourgeois, Mr. 

Hume, 


* 


1 


In ſupport of my aſſertion I might refer 
myſelf to the comparative ſtate of popula- 


tion, which is three times as great in France 
as it is in England. I might refer myſelf 
to the foreign trade of the two countries 
and to the comparative number of ſeamen 
employed in it, or to the comparative naval 
ſtrength of the two countties, and the cauſe . 
of our ſuperiority during the laſt war, I 


might refer my reader to theſe enquiries, 


Hume, in his eſſay on commerce, ſpeaking of the differs 


l ence of climate with a view to the queſtion, what coun- 
y tries ought particularly to favour commerce, obſerves, 
0 In ſuch a fine mould or ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern 
regions, agriculture is an eaſy art; and one man, with 
d with a couple of ſorry horſes, will be able in a ſeaſon, to 
cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty conſiderable 
rent to the proprietor. All the art which the farmer 
a knows, is to leave his ground fallow for a year, as ſoon 
as it is exhauſted ; and the warmth of the ſun alone and 
e, the temperature of the climate enrich it, and reſtore its 
® fettility. In England the land js rich, but coarſe ; muſt 
LI be cultivated at a great expence, and produces flender 
1 crops, when not carefully managed, and by a method 
r. which gives not the full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral 
5 years. | 


„ did 


( 12 ) 5 
did I not with to avoid every reference which 
| might diſtract or divert his attention from 
\ facts and objects leſs liable to controyerſy ; 
one of which is, that. the treaty pro— 
poſed comes particularly recommended to 
adoption by its unqueſtionable tendency to 
extend the foreign trade of both countries. 
For that purpoſe, Engliſh ports are to be 
open to French ſhips, and French ports to 
Engliſh ſhips. This is a ſtriking feature of 
the principle of reciprocity upon which this 
treaty is ſaid to be founded. Let us, 
bringing it nearer to our view, examine its 
5 proportions with attention: every perſon who 

has read the commercial treaty of 1713 will 

immediately recollect that feature; every 
man converſant with the hiſtory of choſe 
times, and of the events which gave riſe 
to that treaty, and acquainted with the 
grounds upon which it was rejected by 
Great-Britain, will naturally expect to find. 
in the hiſtory of later times, and in the eir- 


A. cumſtances 


Gn 


cumſtances of the preſent, ſome eſſential 


difference in the relative ſituations of the 


two countries, which renders that which 


in the year 1713 was reprobated as injurious 
to our commerce and incompatible with 
ſound national policy, at this time con cive 
and reconcileable to the intereſts and views 
of both. For it were to inſult the public 
underſtanding to endeavour to juſtify the 


treaty by merely contending, that the ſpirit 
and patriot zeal which rejected it in 171 3 | 
was blinded by ignorance, or miſled by vul- 
gar prejudice. Its advocates are bound in 
decency to attempt ſomething more. They 
are bound by facts andreaſoning to prove ſuch | 
a meaſure to have been at that time politic, 
or to ſhew that the altered circumſtances 
of the preſent render it ſo. At the com- 
mencement of the reign of Charles the 
Second, when there exiſted few or no re- 
ſtrictions on our commerce with France, 


the balance of trade was ſo greatly againſt 


us, 
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( 14 ) 
us, that it was the ſubject of continual re- 
monſtrance. The Sovereign at length felt, 


and, though unwillingly, yielded to the 
views of his ſubjects. The trade of France 


was by various acts of Parliament ſubjected 


to ſo many reſtrictions, that they amounted 


almoſt to a total prohibition of it. Very 


different was our conduct towards Spain— 


By the treaty of 1667, ſhe was let into all 
thoſe immunities and privileges propoſed by 
this treaty to be extended to France. What 


was the object of this diſtinction? France 


aimed at maritime power by the extenſion 
of her trade: Spain was rich and indiffer- 


ent to trade: to counteract the views of 


the one, and to profit by the indifference of 


the other, was probably the ground upon 
which this preference was founded—I ſay 


probably, becauſe I have not been able to 
meet with any authorities that might lead 


me to an exact concluſion upon this point. 


The immediate trade, however, between 
this 


ES 
this country and Spain was never conſidera- 
ble, ſhe having always and ſtill receiving 
the greater part of our manufactures through 

the medium of Portugal, who has been the 
more benefited by it, from finding in our 
ports a conſtant market for her wines. The 
conſumption of Portugal wines before the 


treaty, which gave her a preference in our 
markets, was very inconſiderable*®. Should 


any circumſtance deprive her of that prefe- 
rence, we may reaſonably conclude the con- 
ſumption will be confiderably leſs, at leaſt, 
ſuch is the preſent expectation of France. 


* No nation beſide the Engliſh, take of the Porty- 
gueſe wines, nor can be ſuppoſed ever to do it, ſince 
thoſe who want this commodity are ſupplied much better 
from France, and from other parts, and at more mode- 
rate prices; and ſhould England reduce the duties on 
the French wines to an equality with thoſe on the Portu- 
gueſe, this branch of trade, which is ſo advantageous, 
would be entirely loſt to them. The ſame thing a little 
more or leſs is evident with reſpect to other fruits, ſince 
the Engliſh take off above ten times the quantity which 
all other nations together do,” Lex Mercatoria, p. 624. 


It 


( 6 )) 
If Portugal don't find in our markets as large 


a demand for her wines, it is fair to infer, 
her voyages will be leſs frequent or more 


expenſive, and that ſhe and Spain muſt either 
pay an advanced price for Britiſh manufactu- 
res, or muſt receive them through the me- 


dium of ſome other ſtate. 


When we confider the political connec- 

tion that ſubſiſts between France and 
Spain, the cauſes which led to that con- 
nection, and the events which have grown 
out of it, it is ſurely fair to preſume, that 
if the latter can receive through the me- 
dium of France, Britiſh manufactures 
upon the ſame terms ſhe now receives them 


that France will have a 
Thus 


from Portugal, 
preference in the Spaniſh market. 


France will find in our ports, not only a 


market for her own produce, but alſo in 


our manufactures the means of increaſing 


her trade with Spain: whilſt Portugal will 


be 


ESE: 
be leſs encouraged to come into our ports, 
from finding the preference ſhe formerly 
commanded, and her demands for Britiſh ' 
manufactures transferred to France; a loſs © 
which may induce and juſtify - her, as ſhe 
threatened in the year 1713, to renew the 
prohibition of the, woollen manufactures 
and products of Great Britain, which will 
complete the total loſs of all the advan- 
tages we now derive from our trade with 


Portugal. This is a conſiderat ion which 
will ſurely juſtify the friends of our com- 
mercial and political intereſts to heſitate 
in haſtily giving the treaty their ſupport. 

It were no relief to our fears to be told; 

that the conſumption of our manufactures 
vill be increaſed, though the fat were 
J eſtabliſhed. The apprehenſion is, that that 
increaſe will be effected by the extenſion 
of the foreign trade of France. By her 
perhaps laudable endeavours in the cauſe of 
liberty, the Britiſh empire is diſmembered 
D | of 


08) 
of thirteen colonies. © America cannot, 
however, ſuddenly reconcile herſelf to new 
and inferior manufactures. - She ſtill pre- 
fers the Britiſh manufacture: a preference 


| which France cannot ſupply, but at an 
Increaſe of expence to America. Here 
the policy of France begins to open upon 


us, and may be reduced to this-:»-Whereas 


America, by my aſſiſtance, is no longer a 


part of the Britiſh empire, but her pre- 


ference to Britiſh manufactures till conti- 
nues; and whereas I cannot at this time 
ſupply: her upon equal terms with Great 
Britain herſelf; be it agreed between the 


two ſtates of France and Great Britain, 


that henceforth France ſhall be at liberty 
to export Britiſh manufactures upon the 
ſame terms with Britain herſelf. Here I 
may be told, that America will never 
ſubmit to receive, through the medium 
of France, what ſhe may immediately re- 
ceive in her own bottoms from England: 
ng 4 ---There 


19) / 

here may be 2 time, I admit, when 
probably ſhe will not: — to me that pe- 
riod does not appear. to be arrived. If I 
am miſtaken in this or any other conjec- 
ture, I ſhall thankfally receive correction: 
I ſhall congratulate myſelf that my ap- 
prehenſions are viſionary, and rejoice that 
the advantages of this treaty are real and 
ſubſtantial. Let me, however, be clearly 
underſtood. I apprehend that from this 
treaty, France, aided by the moſt fayout» 
able circumſtances, will derive particular 
encouragement to become the carriers of 
Britiſh manufactures. That her foreign 
trade will be thereby extended, and as a 
nurſery for ſeamen, that it will enable her 


to command a larger naval force, when- 
ever the may, for national reaſons, be diſ- 
poſed to 1 our trade or liberties, ® 

D 2 72 Thoſe 


* © The defence of Great-Britain depends very much | 
upon the number of its ſailors and ſhipping, The aa” 
of navigation, therefore, very properly endeavours to 

give 


(. 20 ) | 

Thoſe who conſider the probable en- 
creaſe of demands for our manufaQures, 
all that is to be looked to, take a very 
bounded view- of a very intereſting poli- 


tical queſtion. Our manufactures are one 
ſource of wealth, and wealth is one, but 
not the only, ſource of power, The ma- 


nufactures of Holland furniſh not the cauſe 
of her wealth, nor does her wealth, fo 


much as the mode of acquiring it, furniſh 
the cauſe of her power. She is the car- 
rier of Europe“. Her failors enrich her in 


peace, 


give the ſailors and ſhipping of Great-Britain the mono- 
poly of the trade of their own country, in ſome caſes by 
abſolute prohibitions, and in others, by heavy burdens 

upon the ſhipping of foreign countries.” * Wealth 
of Nations, 192. 


* Sir Joſiah Child, in his diſcourſe on trade, 3%” Oi 
that “ this kingdom being an iſland, the defence of 
which has always been our ſhipping and ſeamen, it 
ſeems to me abſolutely neceſſary that prafit and power 
Ought jointly to be conſidered.” Lord Sheffield's Ob- 
ſervations on Commerce and Navigation, p. 264. 


«© When 
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peace, and render her formidable in war. 


A nation of manufaurers may be more 
rich, but leſs powerful. Sorry ſhould I 
be were the policy of the preſent times 
to degenerate us into ſuch a deſcription. 
But I own I ſuſpe& that ſuch a conſe- 
quence will follow the treaty now pro- 
poſed, if it has the tendency which its ad- 
vocates aſſert. 


The trade which this country now 


«© When the act of navigation was made, the Dutch 

were, what they ſtill are, the great carriers of Europe; 
and by this regulation they were entirely excluded from 
being the carriers to Great Britain, or from importing 
to us the goods of any other European country.” 


* 


A noble Lord, however, whoſe reſearches have thrown 
ſo ſtrong and welcome a light on the principles and de- 
tail of commerce, obſerves, that ** the Navigation Act 
prevented the Dutch being the carriers of our trade.“ 
Lord Sheffield's Commerce and Navigation, p. 150. 
With great deference to ſo reſpectable an authority, I beg 
leave to ſubmit that whatever was the immediate effect of 


the act, it has long ſince ceaſed to operate in the, Manger 
ſtated by tho noble Lord, 


our 
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drives with Holland is very conſiderably in 
our favour. | It gives us wealth; but if, 
inſtead of Holland carrying our manufac- 


tures into foreign ports, we carried them 


ourſelves, they would not only increaſe | 
our wealth, but alſo encreafe our power. 


But though we gain by our trade with 


Holland, ſhe gains alfo—We make ma- 
nufactures; ſhe makes ſailors; whilſt ſhe 
ſells them. A leſs enlightened and 
politic ſtate than France might fee the 
advantages derivable from ſuch an inter- 


courſe. — And what prevents her naw 
adopting it L may be aſked? A very ſe⸗ 
rious difficulty; that her manufactures are 
now ſubjected to ſuch high duties, that 
her ſhips muſt come almoſt empty into our 
ports, were ſhe to propoſe becoming the 


carriers of Britiſh manufactures *. 


Let 


* If foreigners, either by prohibitions or high duties, 


are hindercd from coming to ſell, they cannot always 
2 afford 


(ow) 

Let me ſuppoſe, what the commercial in- 
tereſt are taught ſanguinely to expect, that the 
demand for our manufaQures will be in- 
creaſed beyond meaſure—Let me then aſk 
whether more hands muſt not neceffarily be 
employed in them, and whence this demand 
for more hands isto be ſupplied? There muſt 
neceſſarily in every country be a point be- 
yond which the mercantile or manufactural 
(if I may uſe the term) ſyſtem in ſound po- 
licy ought not to be extended—Whether 
we have already attained that point, or 
whether the expected increaſe of commerce 
is likely to carry us beyond it, are queſtions 


/ 
* o 


afford to come to buy ; becauſe, coming without a 
cargo, they muſt loſe the freight from their own country 
to Great Britain. By diminiſhing the number of ſellers, 
therefore, we neceſſarily diminiſh that of buyers, and 
are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, 
but to ſell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfect freedom. of trade. As defence, however, is of 
much more importance than opulence, the act of navi- 
gation is perhaps the wiſeſt of all the commercial regu- 
lations of England. Smith's Wealth of Nations. p. 195. 


difficult 


me, ( 24 ) 
: difficult, but abſolutely neceſſary to be an- 
ſwered before we engage too far. The 
landed proprietor will do well to conſider 
whether the villages are at this time as po- 
pulous as the intereſts of agriculture require ; 
and whether additional temptations may not 
ſeduce the huſbandman from the field to the 
manufactory; whether he might not facri- 
fice his natural prejudice to his own em- 
ployment to the proſpet of higher 
wages and greater gains, and bring up to 
the loom the ſons he intended for the 
plough ? 


The extenſion of cities may pleaſe the eye, 

but the depopulation of villages muſt fink: 

: deeply into the heart. The intereſts of 
agriculture, which are the moſt productive, 

even in point of wealth, are intitled to the 

firſt conſideration of every Government“. 


*I here beg to refer my reader to Dr. Smith's Inveſ- 
. tigation of the Mercantile and Agricultural Syſtems, 
Wealth of Nations, 2d and 3d vol, | 


Some- 
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Some writers have not ſcrupled to contend, * 
that they ought to ſuperſede every other 
France has tried both extremes, and, if 1 
miſtake not, has in this treaty manifeſted her 
diſcovery of the medium by which they 
may be reconciled. If more hands will be 
neceſlary, I repeat, whence are they to be 

had? Our ſtreets may ſwarm with idleneſs, 
but from idleneſs the manufacturer has no- 
thing to expect: I again therefore intreat 

the attention of the landed proprietor his 
fields muſt be abandoned -I appeal to the | 
experience of the laſt war, when the neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate drained the country towns 
of its moſt uſeful hands—I appeal to the 
experience of thoſe who live in the neigh- 
bourhood of manufactories - they already 
feel the inconvenience; thouſands are bred 
Wto the loom who had otherwiſe been huſ- 

bandmen; but new temptations offer, 

hands are wanted, wages are raiſed as an in- 


E ducement— 


9 
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ducement the conſequences no man can 
miſtake *. 


Here let me direct the public attention 
to another ſource of apprehenſion.— I: 


The great object of the Navigation Act is naval 
ſtrength, it therefore ſacrifices commercial ſpeculations 
to ſtrengthen our marine; and, in anſwer to thoſe who 
would riſk our naval power in attempts to enlarge our 
commerce, ſurely it would be ſufficient to ſay, we have, 
without hazard, an opportunity of more trade than our 
capital can poſſibly ſupport z and that it is well worthy 
conſideration, whether we have not engaged by far too 
great a proportion of our capital in foreign trade, to the 
great detriment of other important national concerns, 
and particularly of the moſt important of all, namely, 
egriculture, which at this moment languiſhes in a great 
degree by the ſcarcity of money; it would be found, on 
inveſtigation, that not one half the money is employed in 
it that ſhould be; and that in many parts the farms are 
by no means properly ſtocked or cultivated, It is alſo 
11.1 well known, that the price of land has fallen nearly one 
third within eight or nine years. Putting out of the 3 
queſtion the clamours of intereſted perſons, the Naviga- Wi 
tion Act can have no enemies but thoſe who, ſuppoſing it Wi 
merely commercial, do not obſerve its object is naval 
ſtrength. Appendix to Lord Sheffield's Obſervations on 
Commerce and Navigation, p. 297. 
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there 


( 27 ) 


there no danger that as the increaſe of de- 


mand for the manufacture muſt raiſe the 
price of the raw material, wool for- in- 
ſtance, as the riſe of the value of the wool 
muſt raiſe the value of paſture land 3 is 
there no danger, let me aſk, of the farmer 
converting his arable inta paſture, which 
promiſes him a moſt conſiderable profit? 
From ſuch an event the moſt ſerious evils 
muſt follow, but we have no evidence to 
ſatisfy our apprehenſion that it cannot hap- 
pen. i e 


” 


* To prevent che charge of viſionary ABCS ch 
requeſt my reader d attention to the following paſſage 
from Biſhop. Burnet's Abridgement, of the Hiſtory af 
the Reformation. The greateſt number of the pro- 
« prietors of lands (fays the Biſhop) finding me profit 
te in ſelling their wool than their corn, incloſed their 
tc eſtates : the commonets, ready to periſh with hunger, 
s roſe up in arms; they inſiſted on a diviſion of the 
< lands: the young King even wrote-o this ſubject, 
and proclamations. were made againſt, thoſe who in» 
« cloſed their lands,” - Uponifuch a text I leaye my in · 
telligent reader to make his own'comment. 13 
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x . But ſuppoſe what conſtitutes the com- 
i pletion of all the ſhort-ſighted views of 
Avatice—ſuppoſe our ports crouded with 
foreign flects of merchantmen—the perfec- 
tion of our manufactures ſecuring them * 
market, and giving an intereſt in the car- 
riage of them. — They are ſhipped, and the 
profits to us are immenſe - where is your 
employment for the, I had nearly ſaid 
moſt uſeful members of your empire, 
where are your ſailors ? Ships you don't 
want, your neighbours anſwer the pur- 
poſe of your commerce full as well—they, - 
as Holland does now, rake off) your manu- 
ſactures, and you want no/-more#®.—Yout- 
former nurſery for ſeamen, is unneceſſary, 
both its becoming fo, the nation loſes its 
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* England has never attempted to avail herſelf of 

half the carrying trade ſhe might have had—the keeping f 
ſhips for freight, not being the moſt profitable branch of 
trade, it is neceflary; for the ſake of our marine, to force 
or encourage it, by exelaſive advantages.” Appendix to 
Lord Sheffield's Obſervations on Commerce and Navi- 
gation, p. 296. 8 , 
1 1 Pride 


e 2 
pride and future ſtrength, the ſtrength r — 
is to protect its trade and liberties, Your , k ; 


ploughmen, your failors, are by neceſſity 

or inclination dwindled into manufac- 
turers. The policy of France prevails, 
the principle of the navigation act is 
e done away, and the greatneſs of Bri- 
tain is no more. Like the hero of 
antiquity, from the nobleſt heights of 
ambition, we now ſee. her ſtooping to 
and buſied with the diſtaff, and may hereafter 
hear her, like the fame hero, raving with 
the agonies of the poiſoged preſent; ſorry 
ſhould I be to Purſue the parallel in the fate 
of its bearer ; for though I cannot ſubſcribe 
to the merits of the treaty, I moſt realy 
ſubſcribe to che put of the Miniſter's 
intention in bringing i it forwards. The un- 
W dertaking was moſt arduous, and though _ 


he fail in his efforts to atehieve i, . | 
tamen excidit aufi—- 
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* Here I ſhall pauſe, roqueting my reader 
io contemplate at his leiſure the ſeveral 
| ee which I have preſumed to ſubmit? 
* to his attention. Had other avocations | 

allowed, I had entered more particuiarly 

into them, even at the hazard of being 
1 charged with prolixity ; and, indeed, ſhould 
A theſe few pages paſs the ordeal of candid | 
5 criticiſm, I ſhould feel it my duty on ſome 
future day to finiſh what 1 have here but ö 
lightly ſketched out, unleſs ſuperior abili- 
ties ſhould condeſcendta relieve me from 
the neceſſity. * 00 | 4 
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